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Tue Dawn or Astronomy. A Study of the Temple Worship and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 


It has long been our wish that some first-class astronomer would give us 
the exact value of those indications of astronomical knowledge which from 
time to time have been reported as having been found among the ancient 
nations. This Mr. Lockyer has now done in his Dawn of Astronomy, a 
superbly printed volume of 432 pages, with 120 illustrations, just issued from 
the press of Macmillan & Company. This work we have read with great 
interest, and find it fully satisfies the wish we have expressed. It is written 
in a clear, untechnical, almost conversational style, with just enough of 
elementary astronomy to enable the common readers to understand it, 
without any pretensions to originality, except in the judgment it passes on 
the astronomical evidences which have been submitted to its author’s exami- 
nation. Its value, of course, lies in the ability of the author to pass such 
judgment, and in the exactness of the data upon which it is based. The 
ability no one will question, for in astronomical science no one stands higher 
than J. Norman Lockyer. For his daa, beyond one visit of exploration to 
Egypt made in 1890, to satisfy himself of certain orientations, Mr. Lockyer 
has had to rely upon the explorations of others; but when we see that his 
reliance is mainly upon the data afforded by the engineers of Napoleon’s 
Scientific Survey in 1798, upon the German expedition under Lepsius in 
1844, and upon the testimony of such Egyptologists as Mariette, Maspero, 
Dr. Brugsch, Dr. Flinders-Petrie, and Dr. Sayce, we feel the same confidence 
in their conclusions that we do in the results of his more careful examinations, 
and we are pleased to see that, though an eminent astronomer himself, he 
does not hesitate to avail himself of the labors of Biot, Lepsius, Leverrier, 
Nissen, and W. Robertson Smith, and readily accords to Nissen the merit 
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of having anticipated him in some of the conclusions of this volume. Mr. 
Lockyer is not an Egyptologist or Assyriologist: he regrets that he is not, 
for he feels that if he were, he would be better prepared for his work; with 
the modesty of a great scientist he often deplores his ‘‘ ignorance” of these 
sciences, and trusts with great modesty to the guidance of others. 

What, then, is the judgment which this eminent astronomer pronounces 
upon these ‘‘ finds”? This question we will briefly answer, sometimes in 
our own, sometimes in the author’s language. And first, in the author’s: 
he says, speaking in a general way of the Monuments of Egypt, page 10, 
‘*In the earliest monuments we have evidence of the existence and 
utilization of astronomical knowledge.” Of the Pyramids, page 12, ‘* It is 
impossible to doubt that these structures were erected by a people possessing 
much astronomical knowledge. The exact orientation of the larger pyramids 
in the pyramid-field of Gizeh has been completely established, a1.d it is not 
impossible that some of the mysterious passages to be found in the pyramid 
of Cheops may have had an astronomical use.” Of the Temples, he says, 
page 14, **I shall show that, on the evidence of the ancient Egyptians 
themselves, their temples were constructed in strict relation to stars; they, 
then, like the pyramids, must be taken as indicating astronomical knowledge.” 
On page 23, ‘*‘ The various apparent movements of the heavenly bodies 
which are produced by the rotation and revolution of the earth, and the 
effects of precession, were familiar to the Egyptians, however ignorant they 
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may have been of their causes.” And speaking of Egyptian symbolism, on 
page 28, ‘* The idea of darkness was associated with the existence of those 
stars which never set, so that even here the symbolism was astronomical.” 
Again, speaking of the inscriptions of the Theban tombs, page 37, ‘‘ We 
also find, more or less indeterminately, that the daily risings of the chief 
And on page 39, 
‘*In Egypt, as in India, the pantheon was astronomical, and to a very large 
extent solar in origin.” And on page 99, ‘* So it is quite fair to say that, 
many thousand years ago, at all events, the Egyptians were perfectly familiar 
with the solstices, and therefore more or less fully with the yearly path of 
the sun.” And speaking of a peculiarity which obtained in the architecture 
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stars were observed very carefully throughout the year.’ 


of the temples, page 108, ‘* These apertures in the pylons and separating 


walls of Egyptian temples exactly represent the diaphragms in the modern 
telescope.” And in the next page says unequivocally, ‘* The temples were, 
then, astronomical observatories, and the first observatories that we know of 
in the world.” The Zodiacs of Denderah which have evoked a good deal of 
flippant criticism from the ignorant, Mr. Lockyer, page 18, pronounces 
++ undoubted zodiacs,” and says, page 137, ‘‘ In the square zodiac there is an 
immense amount of astronomy.” Of the ‘* Months’ Table” at Thebes, he 
says, page 143, ‘* The months’ table at Thebes tells us that the sun’s journey 
with reference to some of the zodiacal constellations was perfectly familiar 
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5,000 years ago.” These passages we have quoted because we believe they 
will be of value to many who will never see the admirable work from which 
they are taken, and*have marked the pages that they may verify them who do. 

And now, how does our author arrive at these conclusions? What are the 
evidences which he finds in the monuments and inscriptions, from his own 
examination, or the examinations of others? rst, the zodiacs and monthly 
tables, of which we have just spoken, which he examined with the eye of an 
astronomer, and on whose astronomical character he pronounced with the 
utmost positiveness. Second, the mythological symbolism everywhere dis- 
played on the monuments, which he finds to be eminently and almost 
exclusively astronomical; interpreted by astronomy it is scientific and 
rational; on any other interpretation, puerile and nonsensical. Z/ird, but 
his strongest evidences are found in the orientation of the temples, most of 
them having been oriented with reference to the sun, or some conspicuous 
star. And here let me say, as great misapprehension exists as to the correct 
use of this word, that it does not necessarily mean facing the east (though 
this was its primary significance), but, as now employed, the locating a 
building with reference to some other object, usually some heavenly body at 
the time of its rising or setting: hence a temple may face the west as well as 
the east, or may front to any point of the compass, and still be said to be 
“ oriented.” 

Mr. Lockyer found that the foundations of some temples were laid with 
reference to the rising or setting of the sun at the time of the summer solstice ; 
these he calls solar temples: others with reference to rising stars; these he 
calls stellar temples. The great temple of Amen-Ra, at Karnak, was a 
solar temple; most of the secondary temples which stood in the great 
temple-field around it were stellar temples. The great temple was oriented 
on the sun, the small temples on the stars. It follows from this that their 
homologous sides are not parallel, but run obliquely to the axis of the great 
temple, and, as for that, obliquely to each other. For this, as Mr. Lockyer 
shows, there were astronomical reasons; and had the earlier Egyptologists 
known these reasons, it would have obviated the necessity of inventing a 
very foolish term to designate this obliquity—symmetrophobia—as though the 
old Egyptian builders hated symmetry, and sought to avoid it in the con- 
struction of their temples. There is, in reality, no irregularity, but subordi- 
nation to astronomical necessity. The sun does not always rise at the same 
place on the horizon, even at the summer solstice, and the stars are always, 
though slowly, changing their places by reason of the precession of the 
equinoxes. That we may the better understand this, take the great temple 
of Karnak which was so placed, fronting the west, that the last rays of the 
setting sun would shine directly through it (a /a ¢elescope) from its magnificent 
pylon on the west to its darkened sanctuary on the east, flooding, for a 
moment, the statue of the god there enshrined with its light, affording a 
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‘* manifestation of the deity ” to the astonished worshippers, and, what was of 
more importance to the Egyptians, marking the rise of the Nile, which 
always began at the summer solstice. . 

Or, take a stellar temple, one that was oriented to Sirius. When founded 
the axis of this temple pointed directly to this bright star, and, on its rising, 
its light, running along the axis of the temple, for a moment fell upon the 
image of the god, gilded and emblazoned with jewels, which in the darkened 
sanctuary gave a ‘* manifestation,” second only to that of Karnak, with an 
effect upon the worshipper, greatly heightened by the fact that it occured at 
the time predicted—just when they had assembled to witness it, Egyptian 
astronomers having taken good care that it should be so. 

But neither of these temples, if standing now, would answer the ends of 
their construction. At the summer solstice the sun does not rise on Karnak 
just where it did 5,000 years ago, nor does Sirius come up at the same point 
in the heavens; in fact a solar temple could answer the purpose of its 
builders only two or three hundred years; then the axis had to be changed 
by a different arrangement of doors and openings (the diaphragms of the 
great telescope), or the telescope (temple) abandoned. Mr. Lockyer 
verified this in the case of Karnak. It not being convenient for him to be in 
Egypt at the summer solstice of 1891, he begged the intervention of Col. Sir 
Colin Scott-Moncrieff, the under Secretary of State of the Public Works 
Department in Egypt, to detail one of his officers to make observations of 
that solstice, which he did; and found that from the sanctuary he could not 
see the sun at all, though he found ‘‘a twist in the axis of the great temple, 
probably provided after the temple was built and aligned on the setting sun, 
and any astronomer or surveyor, aligning a Sirian temple would find that 
Sirius would no longer lend his beams to astonish deluded worshippers.” In 
this use of the Egyptian temples we find the true cause of their multiplicity, 
if, as Mr. Lockyer says, they were ‘‘ observatories,” when, from the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the ‘‘ wobbling” of the earth’s axis, or from any 
cause, one became useless, another had to be built; and if it was built 
directly in front of the first no harm was done, as the first was already 
useless for astronomical purposes; and this, as said before, fully explains 
the difference in orientations observed, especially in the great temple-field of 
Karnak, and relieves their builders, at once and forever, from the ridiculous 
charge of symmetrophobia. 

The Egyptian temples were usually oriented on Northern or Southern 
stars. The stars in the Northern heavens to which temples were oriented 
were Alpha, Ursae Majoris, Gamma Draconis, Capella, Spica; in the 
Southern, Phact, Alpha Centauri, Canopus, Sirius. 

But the Babylonians preferred the Zodiacal Constellations ; and it appears 
from the monuments that six of them bore the same names 6,000 years ago 
that they do now: Taurus, Cancer, Virgo, Scorpio, Capricornus, and 
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Pisces. The other six, Gemini, Leo, Libra, Sagittarius, Aquarius and 
Aries, having been intercalated at a later date, and this answers (how 
satisfactorily we can not say) the question sometimes asked by the astronom- 
ical tyro, ‘* Where did the signs of the Zodiac get their strange names?” 
From Babylonia, unless both Babylonia and Egypt derived them from some 
common source, now unknown.” All we know is that the ancient monuments 
show the celestial circus traveling, 6,000 years ago, pretty much the same 
as it is traveling now. 

The knowledge, perhaps the invention of the Zodiac, implies very con- 
siderable astronomical knowledge among the early dwellers in Babylonia. 
Then their mythology, like that of the Egyptians, was astronomical; their 
temples were oriented with the same care, and then they had the same 
reasons that the Egyptians had for observing the stars. They were an 
agricultural people, and their very existence depended upon knowing the 
true dates of seedtime and harvest. The valley of the Euphrates was not 
dissimilar to the valley of the Nile; the occupation of its people was the 
same, and the astronomical observations which would serve the one, would, 
with proper changes for latitude and longitude, serve the other. The 
astronomy of Babylonia was controlled almost as much by the Euphrates as 
the astronomy of Egypt was by the Nile. 

Prof. Lockyer is of the opinion that Babylonia was the cradle of Astron- 
omy, from which, at an early date, it was carried to Egypt; first to Southern 
Egypt, where we find the oldest pyramids, those of Sakkarah and Médim, 
then to Northern Egypt in time for the construction of the Sphinx, and the 
building of the Great Pyramids. And in this he seems to be supported by 
Prof. Sayce, who says that the most ancient people yet glimpsed there 
inhabited the region at the head of the Persian Gulf, one of the chief cities 
being Eridu, now represented by the mounds of Abu Shahsén, on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates. It was founded as a maritime city, but is 
now far inland, owing to the formation of the delta, the alluvium of which 
at the present time advances about sixty-six feet a year. This alone is an 
argument for its high antiquity. 

‘‘We have, then ” says Mr. Lockyer, ‘‘the undoubted facts that in south- 
ern Babylonia, to start with, the sun-worship had to do with the winter half 
of the year. As the Babylonian culture advanced northward from Eridu, 
and met the Semitic culture, the winter season was changed for the spring 
equinox,—that is, a worship identical with that of the pyramid builders who 
intruded into Northern Egypt.” The temples of Babylonia seem to have 
been oriented with as much care as those of Egypt. 

The great temple of Bel, in Babylon, was oriented east and west; but 
there was a smaller temple to the north of it which was oriented south, and 
was supposed by many to be oriented on a certain star in the constellation 
Argis. But Prof. Lockyer, with the knowledge and judgment of an 
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astronomer, says, ‘*Eta, Argiis, never rose or set anywhere near the south. 
I have ascertained that its declination was approximately 32° S. in 5000 
B. C., and increased to 42° S. by about 2000 B. C. Hence between these 
dates at Eridu its amplitude varied between 38° and 51° S. of E. or W. 
Now here we are far away from the S. point, though very near the S. E. or 
S. W. point, to which, it is stated, some of the Babylonian structures had 
their sides oriented. The question arises whether there was a star which 
answers the other conditions. Zhere was a series of such stars. It may be 
here mentioned generally that the precessional movement must, after certain 
intervals, cause this phenomenon to be repeated constantly with one star 
after another. 


Beginning with perhaps a sufficiently remote period, we have : 


Ackernar. . . Se ee te a a ee ae ee ie ee 
Ne ere fel ee ae ee ee Re ee ee ee ee Ty tok 
ea er ae ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee a On 


These stars would appear very near the south point of the horizon at 
Eridu at the dates stated, and describe a very small arc above it between 
rising and setting at certain times of the year.” We quote this to show how 
admirably astronomy comes in for the correction of history, and how idle it 
is for any but a practical astronomer to attempt the solution of such 
questions. 

India and China are always included in our geography of the ancient 
nations, but in neither does our author find any very strong evidences of 
early astronomical knowledge. China, as he justly remarks, ‘thas no monu- 
ments.” And we would add that it needs none, for, according to Prof. 
Legge, it has a history, astronomically verified, reaching back with certainty 
to 842 B. C., and with great probability to 2165 B.C. This antedates 
many of the ‘*monuments,” and from it we learn that Chinese astronomers 
could calculate eclipses 4000 years ago. At least, that is what Prof. New- 
comb tells us in his Popular Astronomy, p. 2. ‘*We refer,” he says, ‘‘to 
the tragic fate of Hi and Ho, astronomers royal to one of the ancient 
emperors of China. It was part of the duty of these men to carefully study 
the heavenly movements, and give timely warning of the approach of an 
eclipse or other remarkable phenomenon. But, neglecting this duty, they 
gave themselves up to drunkenness and riotous living. In consequence an 
eclipse of the sun occurred without any notice being given; the religions 
rites due in such a case were not performed, and China was exposed to the 
anger of the gods. To appease their wrath, the unworthy astronomers were 
seized and summarily executed by royal command. Some historians have 
gone so far as to fix the date of this occurrence, which is variously placed 
at from 2128 to 2159 years before the Christian era. If this is correct it is 
the earliest of which profane history has left us any record.” Our author 
but glances at India, merely remarking, ‘*There are many temples in India, 
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but, on the authority of Professor Max Miiller, they are relatively modern.” 
In absence of monumental evidence from this ancient country we may per- 
haps introduce an item of historic testimony in an alleged conjunction of all 
the planets 3102 B. C. Although we have reason, as Newcomb says, for 
believing that this conjunction was learned, not from any actual record of it, 
but by calculating back the position of the planets, yet the very fact that 
they were able to make this calculation shows that the Hindus had attained 
to a very respectable degree of astronomical knowledge. Mr. Lockyer will 
pardon us for supplementing his work with these items of historic evidence. 

His inquiries, then, were necessarily restricted to Egypt and Babylonia, 
and we have endeavored to show, in this brief notice of his masterly work, 
what evidences of early astronomical knowledge this eminent astronomer 
found in their pyramids and temples. And we add, the amount of the evi- 
dence we have glanced at fills us with wonder. That, without the telescope, 
or any of the instruments or appliances of modern astronomy, they ,were 
able to determine the times of the sun and the moon, the solstices, the 
equinoxes, and, hy the orientation of their temples, been able to accommo- 
date themselves to the precession of the equinoxes. How should their 
achievements shame and stimulate us, who, with all our advantages, make 
such slow progress in that glorious science, of which our author has so 
graphically depicted the ‘*Dawn.” 

The last chapter of Prof. Lockyer’s great work is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the influence of Egypt upon temple orientation in Greece, in which 
he shows that recent investigations have put beyond all doubt the fact that 
the astronomical observations and temple-worship of the Egyptians formed 
the basis first of Greek, and later of Latin, temple-building. 

Reasoning @ priori he naturally concludes that the Greeks would adopt 
the Egyptian temple to their new climatic surroundings; hence its open 
court and flat roof would give way to covered courts and sloping roofs, 
while ‘*the small financial resources of a colony would be reason good 
enough for a cella not far from the entrance, with courts surrounding it 
under the now necessary roof. The instinctive love of beauty would do the 
rest, and make it a sine gua non that the rosy-fingered dawn should be 
observable, and that the colored light of the rising sun in the more boreal 
clime should render glorious a stately stature of the divinity.” But among 
many apparent changes the astronomical conditions were strictly retained. 
The entrance door and cella were always in the axis of the temple; the 


number of columns in the front was always even, so that the door was never 
blocked. 


But one important difference our author noted, that, whereas the approach 
to the sanctuary in an Egyptian temple was always (fhrough the temple, the 
approach in the Greek temple was always from the outside,—‘*witness,” he 
says, ‘the glorious Propyleum of the Parthenon at Athens,” and reminds 
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us that ‘‘the propyleum was never in the air-way of the light entering the 
temple.” He also reminds us that the massive pylons of some of the 
Egyptian temples were useful for shading the roofless outer courts, an office 
which in Greece was quite unnecessary, as the Grecian temples were roofed. 

With the assistance of his friend, Mr. F. C. Penrose, an astronomer as 
well as an archxologist (terms which he thinks should be convertible), Mr. 
Lockyer found the Parthenon oriented to the Pleides, and quotes his friend, 
who had made a very complete astronomical examination of the Grecian 
temples, as saying: ‘*The object the ancients had in using the stars was to 
employ their rising and setting as a clock to give warning of the sunrise, so 
that on the special feast days the priests should have timely notice for pre- 
paring the sacrifice or ceremonial, whatever it may have been.” For the 
conclusions reached in this chapter Mr. Lockyer very properly relies upon 
the exhaustive examinations of Mr. Penrose, so that in reviewing it we 
rather state what Mr. Penrose found than what Mr. Lockyer found, viz., 
that the temples of Greece were as carefully oriented as the temples of 
Egypt. Yet none was oriented to Sirius, ‘‘the paramount star of Egypt.” 
Mr. Lockyer tells us why: ‘*As the Greek year ignored the solstice, the 
use of Sirius as a warning star for all purposes of utility would not come in. 
In Greece, not dominated by the rise of the Nile, we should not expect the 
year to begin at a solstice, but rather at the vernal equinox.” Thus the 
light of that glorious science, the ‘‘dawn” of which in Babylonia and Egypt 
our author has so clearly illustrated, spread to Greece, from Greece to Rome, 
from Rome to the Christian world, as is everywhere evidenced by the 
orientation of temples and churches. Orientation follows us to the very last, 
dominating the funeral procession, and even controling our position in the 
grave. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Royal 8vo., $5.00.) 

Jj. T. PETTEE. 


Meriden, Conn. 





Tue TAsLet INSCRIPTIONS OF THE JEWs oF CuiNA, by A. Kingsley Glover. 

The existence of Jews in China has long been known. The only city 
where they are found in a separate community large enough to attract 
attention is Kai-fung fu, in the province of Honan. The time of the arrival 
of the Jews in China is involved in great uncertainty, but they are supposed 
to have come from Chaldea, and that they came through Central Asia, a 
different route from the Mohammedans, who seem for the most part to have 
reached China by sea. 

In 1850 the agents of the London Missionary, Society discovered at Kai- 
fung fu a tablet inscription, a translation of which has been reprinted from 
the Babylonian and Oriental Record, with notes by Rev. A. Kingsley Glover, 
rector of Grace Church, Appleton, Wis. There are also additional notes 
and comments by Prof. de Lacouperie. 
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Mr. Glover considers that this tablet is conclusive proof that the Jews did 
not enter China before the fifth century, A. D. An: appendix on the 
‘*Commerce of the Ancients,” shows the routes of Jewish dispersion in the 
far East, and notes the great commercial activity that existed among the 
nations of the West on the shores of the Mediterranean, and northwest on 
the Atlantic to Britain, and also among the peoples of the Asiatic world. 
(Appleton, Wis.: Rev. A. Kingsley Glover, pp. 36.) 


Egyptian Embalming. 


Whether the act of mummifying was known to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Egypt, or whether it was introduced by the new-comers from Asia, is a 
question which is very difficult to decide. The embalmer’s trade was certainly 
very ancient in Egypt, as a considerable number of the mummies are 
regarded as belonging to the time of the first six dynasties, and by the time 
of the XVIIIth dynasty the art had attained an extraordinary pitch of per- 
fection. The stele of a dignitary preserved at Oxford was made during the 
reign of Seut, the fifth king of the second dynasty, about B. C. 4000, and 
shows at that early age the art of elaborate sepulture had become a science. 
We are assured that the class of embalmers was held in high consideration 
among the Egyptians, participating to some extent in the respect which was 
entertained for the priestly order. 

The art of embalmment seems to have derived its origin from the idea that 
the preservation of the body was necessary for the return of the soul to the 
human form after it had completed the cycle of three or ten thousand years. 
Therefore the greatest care was used to preserve the body. Herodotos 
informs us that if a dead body was accidentally found, whether of an Egypt- 
ian or a stranger, who had been taken by a crocodile, or devoured in the 
river, the town upon the territory of which it was discovered was obliged to 
embalm it according to the most costly process, and to bury it in a consecrated 
tomb. None of the friends or relatives were permitted to touch it; this 
privilege was accorded to the priests of the Nile alone, who interred it with 
their own hands, as if it had been something more than the corpse ofa 
human being. 

The knowledge of the way in which the ancient Egyptians mummified 
their dead is obtained from the works of Greek historians and from an 
examination of mummies. The following account is given by Herodotus: 
‘*When in a family a man of any consideration dies, all the females of that 
family besmear their heads and faces with mud, and then, leaving the body 
in the house, they wander about the «ity, and beat themselves, having their 
clothes girt up, and exposing their breasts, and all their relations accompany 
them. On the other hand, the men beat themselves, being girt up in like 


5o 5 
manner. When they have done this, they carry out the body to be embalmed. 
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There are persons who are appointed for this very purpose; they, when the 
dead body is brought to them, show to the bearers wooden models of corpses 
made exactly like by painting. And they show that which they say is the 
most expensive manger of embalming, the name of which* I do not think it 
right to mention on such an occasion; they then show the second, which is 
inferior and less expensive; and then the third, which is the cheapest. 
Having explained them all, they learn from them in what way they wish the 
body to be prepared ; then the relations, when they have agreed on the price, 
depart; but the embalmers remaining in the workshop thus proceed to 
embalm in the most expensive manner. First, they draw out the brains 
through the nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by the infusion of drugs. Then with a sharp Ethiopian stone they 
make an incision in the side, and take out all the bowels; and, having 
cleansed the abdomen and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
with pounded perfumes. Then, having filled the belly with pure myrrh 
pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, frankincense excepted, they sew 
it up again; and when they have done this they steep it in natrum, leaving 
it under for seventy days; fora longer time than this it is not lawful to steep 
it. At the expiration of the seventy days they wash the corpse, and wrap 
the whole body in bandages of flaxen cloth, smearing it with gum, which 
the Egyptians commonly use instead of glue. After this the relations, having 
taken the body back again, make a wooden case in the shape of a man,} and 
having made it, they enclose the body ; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the wall. In this 
manner they prepare the bodies that are embalmed in the most expensive way. 

‘** Those who, avoiding great expense, desire the middle way, they prepare 
in the following manner. When they have charged their syringes with oil 
made from cedar, they fill the abdomen of the corpse without making any 
incision or taking out the bowels, but inject it at the fundament; and, having 
prevented the injection from escaping, they steep the body in natrum for the 
prescribed number of days, and on the last day they let out from the 
abdomen the oil of cedar which they had before injected, and it has such 
power that it brings away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution ; 
the natrum dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body remains but the skin 
and the bones. When they have done this they return the body without any 
further operation. 

‘*The third method of embalming is this, which is used only for the 
poorer sort. Having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen in syrmza, they steep 
it with natrum for seventy days, and then deliver it to be carried away.” 
Some additional details are given by Diodorus. According to this writer, 





* 7. e. Osiris. 
+ Really in the form of the god Osiris. 


t Cary’s translation, pp. 126, 127. 
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if any man died, all his relatives and friends threw dust or mud on their 
heads, and went round about through the town uttering cries of grief as long 
as the body remained unburied; during the interval between the death and 
the burial they abstained from the use of baths and wine, they partook of no 
choice foods, and they put not on fine apparel. The methods of embalming 
were three in number: the most expensive, the less expensive, and the 
poorest of all. The first method cost one talent of silver, about $1250; the 
second twenty minz, about $300; and the third cost very little indeed. 
The people who practice the art of embalming belong to a class of men in 
whose families the profession is hereditary, and they set down in writing a 
statement of the various methods of embalming practiced by them and the 
cost of each, and ask the relatives of the dead man to decide upon the 
method to be adopted. When this question has been settled the embalmers 
take the body into their charge, and they hand it to those who are fully 
acquainted with the process of embalming. The first of these called ‘+ the 
scribe” makes a mark on the left side of the body, which is laid upon the 
ground, to indicate where the incision is to be made. Next a man, called 
the ‘* ripper up ” (paraschites), with an Ethiopian stone makes a cut in the 
side lengthwise of the size indicated by the scribe. Having done this, he 
flees away in all haste, pursued by his assistants, who hurl after him pieces 
of stone and call down curses that vengeance may come upon him for this 
crime, for the Egyptians hold in abomination anyone who wounds or com- 
mits an act of violence upon the human body. The embalmers (¢aricheutaz) 
are held in high honor, and are treated in much consideration, because they 
are friends of the priests, and are allowed to enter the sanctuary as if they 
were ceremonially pure. Having assembled around the body, one of them 
puts his hand into it through the cut that has been made, and draws out 
everything he finds inside, with the exception of the heart and reins (lungs?) ; 
others clean the intestines, and wash them with palm-wines and balsams. 
Finally, having treated the body first with oil of cedar and other materials of 
this nature, and then with myrrh, cinnamon, and other sweet-smelling drugs 
and spices suitable for embalming purposes, they bring it into such a state 
of completeness, that the eye-lashes and eye-brows remain uninjured, and its 
form is so little changed that it is easy to recognize the features. The great 
number of the Egyptians who keep the bodies of their ancestors in magnifi- 
cent chambers, enjoy the sight of those who have been dead for several 
generations, and they feel great satisfaction in seeing the features and form 
of these bodies, and look upon them, to a certain extent, as contemporaries. 

With reference to the fleeing away of the paraschites, Dr. Budge 
considers that ‘*the man who performed the operation probably merely 
fulfilled a religious obligation in fleeing away, and had very little to fear.” 

The length and breadth of mummy bandages was from about three feet by 
two and one-half inches, to thirteen feet by four and one-half inches; some 
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are made with fringe at both sides, like a scarf, and some have carefully 
made selvages. Large linen sheets several feet square are also found in 
tombs. The saffron-colored pieces of linen with which mummies are 
finally covered measure about eight feet by four feet. Usually two or three 
different kinds of cloth are used in bandaging mummies. One piece of very 
fine texture of linen obtained at Thebes had 152 threads to the warp, and 71 
to the woof, to each inch, and a second piece described by Wilkinson* had 
540 threads to the warp, and 110 to the woof. In some cases the entire 
length of the bandages wherein a single corpse was swathed exceeded 700, 
or, according to one writer, 1000 yards. To unite the bandages together 
and keep them in place gum was employed. When the swathing was com- 
pleted, an outer linen shroud, dyed red with the carthamus tinctorius, 
and ornamented with a network of porcelain beads, was placed over the 
whole. After the XXIst dynasty the custom arose of having the swathed 
body covered by a ‘‘ cartonage,” consisting of twenty or forty layers of linen 
tightly pressed and glued together, so as to form a sort of pasteboard 
envelope, which then received a thin coating of stucco, and was painted in 
bright colors with hieroglyphics and figures of deities.t At the period 
between the XXVIth dynasty and the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
decoration of mummies reached its highest point, and the ornamentation of 
the cartonage shows the influence of the art of Greece upon that of Egypt. 

It has been calculated that between B. C. 2000 and A. D. 700, when 
embalming ceased, there may have been interred in Egypt 420,000,000 
mummied corpses. This would give an average of 155,000 yearly. Raw- 
linson calculated that, of these five-sixths, or 130,000, would belong to the 
lower order, while two-fifteenths, or 20,000, may have been furnished by 
the class which was fairly well off, and one thirtieth, or 5,000 by the really 
opulent; and if we suppose the poor man to have paid, on an average, no 
more than one-twentieth of the price paid by those of upper middle class, the 
annual sum received by the embalmers would have amounted to $16,600,000. 

The various processes employed in preparing a mummy are represented 
in one of the Tombs of Thebes, described by Rosellini. Two men are 
using the drill and bore, as practiced by carpenters at the present day; 
another is piercing a hole with the same instrument in the eye of the mask 
for the head and shoulders, for the insertion of a piece of black enamel in 
the center, representing the pupil. In another compartment a man is 
preparing the cloth for bandages by steeping it in a vase containing some 
resinous solution; a second is polishing the surface of the mask with his 
hand, and a third levigating the plaster with which that and the covering of 
the mummy are to be overspread, preparatory to the painting. This opera- 


tion is represented in a third chamber, where the body is laid upon two 


* Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii, p. 165. 
+ Rawlinson: History of Egypt, vol. I, p. 527. 
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stools; the saucers for colors are on the ground, and a boy is preparing them 
by rubbing on a stone, while an artist, with a pallet in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, is painting the countenance. In the upper compartments the 
completion of the process of bandaging is delineated, and a man distinguished 
by his dress from the rest, probably a scribe, holds in his hand a roll of 
papyrus, no doubt the Book of the Dead, which is about to be placed among 
the last folds of bandage over the breast. Such was the mode in which the 
body was embalmed, swathed and encased, according to what Herodotos 
calls the most elaborate method.* 

The oldest mummy in the world about the date of which there is no doubt 
is that of Seker-em-sa-f,} son of Pepi I., and elder brother of Pepi II., B.C. 
3200, which was found at Sakkarah in 1881, and which is now at Gizeh. 


C. H. S. D. 


Where Was Alexander The Great Buried P 


In the October BisBx1a we referred to thefinding of the tomb of Alexander 
the Great. We have received over a dozen letters in regard to the matter. 
One correspondent desires to know what proof there is that Alexander the 
Great was buried at Alexandria, when many arguments have been brought 
forward that he was buried at Sidon. The following passages would seem 
to show that he was buried at Alexandria. 

1. Arrian (apud Photium, lib. 92) says that Arridens conveyed Alexan- © 
der’s body from Babylon through Damascus to Ptolemy in Egypt, in spite 
of the efforts of Perdiccas to get possession of it. 

2. Diodorus(XVIIL., 2 and 26-28) says that the generals elected Arridens, 
the son of Philip, and the half brother of Alexander, king of the Macedonians, 
and assigned to him the duty of conveying Alexander’s body to Ammon for 
burial. Arridzns spent two years in preparing a magnificent car and other 
ornaments for the tomb, and then conveyed the body towards Egypt. He 
was met in Syria by Ptolemy, who escorted it with military honors to 
Alexandria, where he deposited it in a sanctuary specially prepared for it, 
deciding not to convey it for the present to Ammon. 

3. Curtius Rufus (De Gestis Alexandri X., 91) said that the body was 
embalmed by Egyptians and Chaldeans, and placed by Ptolemy at Memphis, 
and a few years after transported by him to Alexandria, where, says Curtius, 
‘‘every honor is paid to his memory and name.” Curtius is supposed by 
Zumpt to have lived in the reign of Augustus. Others assign him to 
the time of Claudius or Vespasian, and he cannot have lived later than the 
reign of Trajan. 

4. Aelian (Varia Historia XII., 64) also says that Ptolemy conveyed the 





“* Kendrick: Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol, 1, p. 497. 
t Maspero: Guide du Visiteur au Musée de Boulag, 1883, p. 347. 
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body of Alexander to the city of Alexandria, using stratagem to delude the 
regent Perdiccas, who wished to get possession of it. 

5. /ustin (XIII., 4) says that Arridzens was ordered by the generals to 
conduct Alexander’s body to the temple of Ammon. 

6. Suetonius (Life of Augustus, 18) says that Augustus Cesar saw 
Alexander’s body at Alexandria, and placed upon it a golden crown, and 
scattered flowers upon it. 

7. Dio Cassius (51, 16) says that Augustus saw Alexander’s body at 
Alexandria and touched it, and was said to have accidentally broken off part 
of the nose. 2 

8. Strabo (XVII., 1) says that the Sama was an enclosure near the 
museum at Alexandria, in which were the tombs of Alexander the Great 
and the royal Ptolemies. He adds that Ptolemy buried Alexander’s body in 
this Mausoleum, where ‘‘ it now still lies; not, indeed, in the same coffin, 
for the present one is of transparent alabaster (Aya/os). Ptolemy deposited 
it in a golden coffin, which was carried off by Cocces and Ptolemy Parrisac- 
tos.” This took place about 57 B. C., this Ptolemy being originally named 
Saleucus, and called in derision Cybisactes, dealer in salt fish. 

Here we have precise statements by, three out of the five historians of 
Alexander that he was buried at Alexandria. Justin agrees that the original 
order was that he should be buried at Ammon in the desert. Plutarch says 
nothing about the burial. From Strabo, Dio Cassius, and Suetonius we 
learn that the embalmed body was in existence at Alexandria 300 years after 
the death, and from Curtius that in the fourth century after the burial every 
honor was paid to him at Alexandria. 


F 
ia 


Prof. W. E. Crum is giving a course of six lectures at Oxford upon 
‘¢ Egyptian History, and Antiquites.” This is the first recognition of 
Egyptology at either of the great English universities. Prof. Cheyne an- 
nounces a course upon **The Bearings of Egyptian Discoveries upon the Study 
of the Old Testament.” In London, Mr. T. G. Pinches is delivering a series 
ot lectures on ‘* The Language and Literature of Assyria and Babylonia.” 





We have received from the author, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, three interest- 
ing reprints on ‘* A Central American Ceremony which Suggests the Snake 
Dance of the Tusayan Villages.” ‘*On Certain Personages who Appear in 
a Tusayan Ceremony,” and ‘* The Pa-lii-lii-kon-ti: a Tusayan Ceremony.” 
The author discovers a resemblance between the mythological symbolism 
and mythological systems of the Indians of Tusayan and those of the more 
cultured stocks of Central America. He thinks that there are stronger 
affinities with those of Central America than with any of the nomadic tribes 
of North America. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
its Archzeological Survey Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The Second volume of the Archeological Survey has been published, and 
subscribers in the United States will soon receive their copies. ~ It concludes 
the interesting work at Beni Hasan. The progress of exploration at the site 
of the Temple of Queen Hatasu will be told by Dr. Hogarth in the April 
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The following subscriptions since Jan. 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 


Hon. C. H. Latrobe........ $ 5 00 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D £1.25 
Hon. William Niles ........ 5-00 
F. Collingwood, C. E....... 5-00 
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Thomas P. Barnefield....... 5.00 
In Memory oF C.G.G..... 25.00 
Hon. ANSON PHELPS STOKES 25.00 
Mrs. Saran W. WHITMAN.. 25.00 
Col. Franklin Fairbanks..... 5.00 
William Maury Weed.. .... 5.00 
Henry G. Marquand........ 10.00 
Mrs. ANDREW BIGELOW.... 25.00 


Miss Elizabeth J. Whitney... 5.00 


From January 20th to date I have 
scriptions to the Archeological Fund: 


Minneapolis Atheneum ..... $ 5.00 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D 5.00 
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Prof. Edward T. Harper, 
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Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., 
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Miss Priscilla S. Ely........ 5.00 
Cuarves B. Dupiey....... 56.25 
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S. Wilson Fisher........... 5.00 
Rev. Camden M. Cobern, 
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Hon. Henry E. Pierrepont... 5.00 
Mrs. William H. Perkins.... 5.00 
Rev. R. W. Norman, D.D., 
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received, very t “ally, these sub- 


Miss Lucy C. Alsop ...... . sae 
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Mrs. Edward D. McCarthy... 5.00 
Seamsel Ganall.......000000: 5.00 
Charlies B. Dudley.........- 10.00 
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Ws. C. WINsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, February 20, 1894. 


Prof. Nicole, of Geneva, has published the text of the papyrus fragments 
of Homer, recently purchased in Egypt. ‘These fragments show notable 
variations from the known text. In one case thirteen additional lines are 


inserted among seventy lines of the ordinary text of the Iliad. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 

For about a year we have been eagerly waiting for the granting of the 
firman which was to open the way to new work of the most important kind. 
I can only r@port that the last word from London is that ‘‘ there is every 
hope of its being granted; oh, these delays are killing.” Meanwhile, how- 
ever, nobody is idle. Mr. Bliss is bringing out his Lachish volume, which 


will be perhaps the most interesting single volume ever issued by the-Fund. 


I have urged that an American edition be issued to save the endless trouble 
of getting over copies to subscribers, and to facilitate the diffusion of the 
information which it will contain. This is so far the only Tell ever opened 
in Palestine and'the results of the excavation are abundantly fruitful to the 
Bible student. While I would not undervalue the theorizing of the critics, 
I am strongly impressed with the idea that the tablets already brought to 
light and others similarly to be found will afford the only satisfactory and 
final answer to questions as to the writing of the earliest records and their 
preservation. 

The subject of rainfall in Palestine receives in the current Quarterly 
Statement a full scientific report. Tables are given showing the amount of 
rain for every month during the years 1861 to 1892. One fact appears at 
once, namely, that six inches more rain has fallen on the average during the 
last sixteen years than during the previous sixteen years. One of the last 
years, 1889, was very dry, as dry as any previous one, showing a fall of only 
thirteen and a half inches, but in spite of this the average has made this great 
gain. In 1888 almost thirty-eight inches fell, in 1890 over thirty-five, and 
in 1891 thirty-five. Now nothing has so important a bearing on the future 
welfare of the country as this, and here is a most marked improvement. 


As some apprehension is expressed that American copies of the Contour 
Map will be inferior to the English ones, let me say that they will be 
identically the same and made from the same mould precisely. The color- 
ing will be very carefully done, and the work will be by the best American 
worker in this line and will be warranted. But of this more anon when 
contracts have been signed. Only that remains to be done before orders 
will be filled. 


Major Conder’s study of the Jews under Rome is thorough and very 
valuable. Their government, employment, relations with Gentiles, religion, 
language, writing, music, calendar, dress, food, houses, tombs, agriculture, 
the rights of women, and fauna and flora are treated at considerable length. 


The contents of our exhibit at the Exposition are nearly all disposed of. 
Some valuable things are reported stolen during the packing. The raised 
map is now with one who will soon have copies for sale. 
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The following subscriptions are most gratefully acknowledged : 
Miss LoutsE KENNEDY .. .$25.00 W 
Dr. W. W. Atterbury 
Mrs. A. T. McClintock ; Geo. T. Little 
Rev. James Carter ‘ Col. F. Fairbanks 
T. P. Barnefield ; Dr. G. S. Stevens ..., 
Prof. R. W. Rogers ‘ Dr. T. C. Billheimer. 
Cong. Library, Boston. .... 2. Miss F. W. Blackwell 
Prof. D. G. Lyon. . Prof. W. W. Moore 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke , Alexander Strong 
Rey. E. Herbruck A. Dempster 


The list of subscribers is increasing, but so is the need of doing this work, 
and when the leave now so wearily sought for is obtained, still more con- 
tributions will be needed, and I believe they will be forthcoming. 


Herr Schick is growing old, but he is always bringing out something 
valuable. This time it is especially his study of Tabitha (Dorcas), her 
house and her tomb. 


The account given by Mr. P. J. Baldensperger of the different orders of 
holy men or dervishes is deeply interesting, and he explains how they use 
serpents. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





In an article on ‘New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” in the Popular 
Science Monthly, for February, by Andrew D. White, LL. D., the writer 
says: The Assyrian inscriptions which have been recently recovered and 
given to the English-speaking peoples by such scholars as Layard, George 
Smith, Oppert, Sayce, and others, show that in the ancient religions of 
Chaldea and Babylon there was elaborated a narative of the creation which, 
in its most important parts, must have been the source of that in our own 
sacred books. Or, at least, it has now become perfectly clear that from the 
same sources which inspired the accounts of the creation of the universe 
among the Chaldeo-Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Pheenicians, and,other 
ancient civilizations came the ideas which hold so prominent a place in the 
sacred books of the Hebrews. In the two accounts imperfectly fused 
together in Genesis, and also in the third account of which we have indica- 
tions in the book of Job and in the Proverbs, there is presented, often with 
the greatest sublimity, the same early conception of the Creator and of the 
creation — the conception, so natural in the childhood of civilization, of a 
Creator who is an enlarged human being working literally with his own 
hands, and of a creation which is ‘* the work of his fingers.” 
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Archeological Notes. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, says: ‘Collecting, as far as I can, the 
records of great preachers, evangelists and missionaries, I have been 
astounded by how much good has been done by earnest men, who probably 
never heard of the clay tablets of Assurbanipal, and quite as astounding has 
it been to me to find so little set down to the credit of men who discovered 
the tablets and deciphered their meaning.” 


The International Congress of Orientalists will be held at Geneva from 
September 3d to 12th, under the presidency of M. Edouard Naville. It is 
proposed that there shall be seven sections, as compared with ten at the 
London Congress of 1892: Indian and the Aryan Languages, the Semitic 
languages, the Mohammedan languages, Egypt and the languages of Africa, 
the far East, Ancient Greece and the Levant, geography and ethnology. 





Prof. Tiele has just published a new work on the historical religions of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, and religion in the land between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. There are also chapters on the Aramae- 
ans, the Hittites, the Canaanites, and the Israelites. The pre-Exilic religion 
of Israel is treated very fully, and due attention is paid to the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets in connection with the history and religious beliefs of early Canaan. 
‘¢It is altogether impossible,” says Prof. Tiele, ‘to determine when the 
Hebrew tribes entered Canaan and effected a settlement there.” But ‘the 


tradition that their journeys first began after the death of Moses is well 
founded.” 


There has just been added to the Egyptian collection of the British 
Museum a very fine sepulchral altar, inscribed with the names and titles of 
Aahmes I. It is made of red granite, and has upon it the usual representa- 
tion of funeral offering in relief. The transcript of the inscription is, ‘*Nutar 
nefer neb taui Neb pehti Ra se Ra Aahmes, Uasar Heq tét meri ta anch- 
tet.” ‘The good God, Lord of the two lands, Neb pehti Ra, son of the 
sun Aahmes, Osiris, ruler of eternity, the beloved, the giver of life forever.” 
Aahmes was the first king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and is famous as the 
charfipion of liberty during the Hyksos or Shepherd occupation; for it was 
he who besieged them in their stronghold Avaris, and commenced the series 
of campaigns which finally ended in their complete expulsion from Egyptian 
soil. 


For some time there have been indications that Assyriologists would soon 
claim more for their science. The claim is now definitely made, and if 
granted it will revolutionize the study of comparative language, literature, 
art, and religion in the ancient world. It is briefly this: that the culture of 
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Egypt was not a native product—that it was indeed derived from Babylonia. 
The statement is made that all of Egypt’s civilization had its roots in the 
land between the rivers. In language, in religion, in customs, ahd in 
architecture the Egyptiaris have been shown to be borrowers rather than 
originators, so could we also show that they borrowed from the same source 
the fundamentals of their plastic art. Our investigations, and especially that 
part of them in which we have been following the learned and _ brilliant 
Hommel, have served chiefly to push still further back the origins of the 
culture of Egypt, and to remove them from the valley of the Nile to the 
valley of the Euphrates.—Robert W. Rogers: The Methodist Review, Jan- 
uary and February. 


Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear read a paper, February 3d, in the Large Hall of 
the Cooper Union, New York, on “* The Pattern Ornament of the Bronze 
Age of Pre-Historic Europe as supporting the New Theory of the European 
Origin of the Aryan Races.” The matter presented includes Prof. Good- 
year’s observations on the cult of the solar goose in pre-historic Europe, on 
its ornamental association with the Swastika, on the derivation of the 
Swastika from the meander pattern, and on the evolution of the meander 
pattern from the lotus spiral. Mention was also made of the results obtained 
in the Ethnological Collections of Leyden and Berlin (September, 1892) 
bearing on the relations of spiral and meander ornament to the history of 
culture in Asia, and to the influence of Asiatic culture on that of Ancient 
America. The remarkable corroborations of these theories furnished by the 
studies of Prof. Stolpe, of Stockholm, on the pattern ornament of the Hervey 
islands of the Pacific were mentioned and illustrated (evolution of the ‘*K 
pattern,” from the human figure). This paper was also read before the 
Congress of Philology, held in Chicago last July. 


Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D.D., has prepared lectures on the following sub- 
jects: ‘* Palestine and its Holy Places,” illustrated with 100 views; ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem and Southern Palestine,” 80 views; ‘* Nazareth and Northern 
Palestine,” 80 views; ‘‘The Great Cathedrals of Europe,” 75 views; ‘‘Cairo, 
the Great Pyramid, and the finding of Pharaoh,” 90 views; ‘* Through 
Ireland—its Scenery, People and Current Events,” fully illustrated with 100 
views; ‘*‘ A Week in Athens,” 60 views; ‘‘ Up the Rhine from Cologne to 
Heidelberg,” 60 views; ‘* Paris, the Magnificent,” 75 views; ‘* Mt. Vesu- 
vius, Naples, Pompeii, and Hereulaneum,” 70 views; ‘“‘ Sights and Wonders 
of the White City,” 100 superb views; ‘‘ Japan; its Cities, Scenery and 
People,” 70 colored views imported from Japan. All of these lectures, 
except the one on Japan, are on places visited by the lecturer, and are 
illustrated with the’best and’ most correct views that are made in New York, 
London, Paris and Japan. The lantern, pictures and operator are furnished 
by the lecturer. Single lectures or a full course of four or five lectures will 
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be furnished at reasonable rates. J. H. Mansfield, Pastor Bromfield street 
Church, 209 West Canton street, Boston, Mass. 


In an interesting article on ‘‘ Egypt and Chaldea in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries” in Harper’s Magazine for January, Mr. W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen says: ‘*Dr. Fritz Hommel, in an important paper before the last 
Oriental Congress in London, boldly proclaimed the Chaldean origin of 
Egyptian civilization. The evidence accessible does not seem to me to 
admit as yet of so sweeping an assertion. Rather, for the present, we must 
be content to say that in the remote period, before the pyramid age, in the 
fifth millennium before our era, there was a sea communication between 
Chaldea, Punt, Egypt, and Sinai, an interchange of the elements of civili- 
zation. There is a convergence of the lines of origin of the two great civili- 


zations of antiquity, but as yet their point of meeting is lost in the haze of 
the past. 


‘¢ There remains but one other remark to make. The problem is unsolved, 
but its solution is not without hope. In the mounds of Chaldea, in the ruins 
of Southern Arabia, the shores and islands of the Persian Gulf, in the primi- 


tive settlements of Egypt, are to be found the buried pages of the opening 
chapters of the history of civilization.” 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund has just published a 


work entitled ‘* A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell el Hesy Excavated,” by 
F. J. Bliss. This book, which will perhaps become'the most popular work 
of the long list of bboks issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund, is a 
history by Mr. F. J. Bliss, of a Tell, or Mound, in Palestine, from the first 
building erected upon it, 2000 years B. C., to its final abandonment, 400 
B. C. Mr. Bliss is a young American, educated partly at Beyrout, partly 
at Amherst College, Mass. He is perfectly familiar with the language 
of the Fellahin. He took up the work upon this Tell where Prof. Flinders- 
Petrie left it, and carried it on until he had compelled the Mound to yield up 
its secrets. He is the master of a free and lively style, and his work is 
interesting, not only for the story he has to tell, but also for the manner in 
which it is told. The work is also illustrated by very numerous drawings 
of objects found, plans, sections, and elevations. In the history of this Tell 
we go back far beyond the beginning of European civilization. A thousand 
years before David, a thousand years before the siege of Troy, a city stood 
upon the bluff overhanging the stream which is now called Tell el Hesy. 
The site formed a natural fortress. The first city was built by the Amorites. 
This city was taken, sacked, and destroyed, in one of the countless tribal 
wars. But the site was too important for the place to be left long deserted ; 
another town was raised upon the ruins. Noté that they did not clear away 
the rubbish when they re-built: they raised the new town upon the ¢éris of 
the old. On the second town fell the same fate as that which destroyed the 
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first. Then came a third, a fourth, and so on, until the ruins, which are now 
covered with grass, hide the remains, certainly of eight, probably of eleven 
cities. Probably the last city, which was not rebuilt, was destroyed about 
the year 400 B.C. The broken pottery and other remains found on the 
various levels serve to give a date to the destroyed city. Thus, at a certain 
level, Phoenician pottery is found for the first time; at higher levels, Greek 
pottery. But there was also found an unexpected and very precious treasure 
in the shape of a cuneiform letter ona clay tablet. The letter is written 
from the Governor of Lachish to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the writer, 
Zimridi, or Zimride, is mentioned in the Tell el Amarna Tablets as Governor 
of Lachish. We also learn from the same authority that Zimridi was 
murdered by servants of the Pharaoh. The letter, in the original cuneiform, 
with its transliteration and translation, will be found in the volume. Ina 
word, the complete story of this Biblical City is here presented. It is the 
first time that one of the Tells of Palestine has been excavated, and therefore 
the first time that any of them has yielded up its secrets in illustration of the 
Biblical narrative. It is a history which is attractive from its subject, and 
made doubly attractive by the light, easy, and lucid manner in which Mr. 
Bliss presents it to the readers. 





The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, 


, is under the charge of Messrs. F. L. Griffith and Percy Newberry. This 
c work is of incomparable importance in many ways, and in view of the 


1 wholesale and irreparable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists, and 
t dealers in ‘** antiques,” needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The famous 
) tombs of Beni Hasan were thoroughly explored and their paintings and 
v inscriptions copied in’go-’92, and in ’g2-’93 the tombs of El Bersheh, Sheikh 
e Said and Dér el Gebrawi were surveyed, their wall-paintings traced, 
. photographed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow outlined the purpose of the 


D Survey in Brsiaa for November, 1890; and in January, 1892, he described 
s some of the ‘‘ results” at Beni Hasan. A ‘* Spectal Extra Report,” illustrated 
n and edited by Miss Edwards, published in December, 1891, treated of the 
S work then accomplished. In 1892 Mr. Newberry’s report on the work at 
1] El Bersheh was published in the Annual Report of the Egypt Exploration 
d Fund, and the same officer’s report on the work done at Sheikh Said and 
d Dér el Gebrawi was printed in the Archeological Report published last year. 
y, The first memoir of the Survey was published and issued to subscribers 
S. last year. It is entitled Beni Hasan, Part I, by Percy E. Newberry and G. 
al W. Fraser, F. S. A., and is a quarto volume, with forty-nine beautiful plates 
; (four in colors), treating of the paintings and inscriptions in the tombs at 
Yy Beni Hasan. All the wall paintings in the first fourteen tombs are repro- 
of duced from full sized drawings or tracings made by the authors, and they 


give a complete picture of the social and business life of the Egyptians 2,500 
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B.C. The inscriptions are also given for the first time ¢# /u//, together 
with ¢ransliterations and translations. Each tomb is described separately ; 
the name of the owner is given with the variants of spelling it in the 
hieroglyphs, his name, rank, civil, military and religious titles, his parentage 
and family, and what is known of his biography, the names and offices of 
his household servants, whose portraits are given in the wall paintings, and 
every scrap of light that can be gleaned from the paintings and inscriptions. 

The second memoir of the Survey, Beni Hasan, Part II, has just been 
issued. It treats of the last twenty-five tombs at Beni Hasan, and thus 
completes the description of that celebrated group. The Introduction to the 
volume gives a full account of the ancient geography of the Beni Hasan 
province (the Oryx nome), a history of the princely families buried in the 
tombs, and an account of the local religion. The wall-paintings in the last 
twenty-five tombs, like those in Part I, are reproduced from full-sized draw- 
ings or tracings. Three of the plates are in colors, and the frontispiece 
shows a view of the tombs reproduced by the ink-photo process. 

The third memoir of the Survey — £7 Bersheh —is in preparation, and 
will be issued to subscribers soon after Easter. It treats of the historical 
tombs of El Bersheh, which are of nearly the same date as those at Beni 
Hasan. It will contain about 50 plates (two colored) of reproductions of 
the wall-paintings and inscriptions and plans, etc., of the tombs. 

Recent circulars relating to the Survey may be had from Dr. Winslow, 
525 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Sir J. W. Dawson has an article in the January Zxfositor, on the **Physical 
and Historical Probabilities respecting the Authorship and Authority of 
Moses.” The writer considers that the period during which Moses lived 
was the culmination of Egyptian art and literature, and there was a similar 
degree of enlightenment in Babylonia, Phenicia, and southern Arabia. 
Says Prof. Dawson: We are only beginning to understand the height of 
civilization to which Egypt and other ancient countries around the Mediter- 
ranean had attained even before the time of Moses. Maspero and Tomkins 
have illustrated the extent and accuracy of the geographical knowledge of 
the Egyptians of this period. The latter closes a paper on this subject with 
the following words: ‘* The Egyptians, dwelling in their green, warm 
river course, and on the watered levels of their Fayoum and Delta, were yet 
“ avery enterprising people, full of curiosity, literary, scientific in method, 
admirable delineators of nature, skilled surveyors, makers of maps, trained 
and methodical administrators of domestic and foreign affairs, kept alert by 
the movements of their great river, and by the necessities of commerce, 
which forced them to the Syrian forests for their building timber, and to 
Kush and Pun for their precious furniture woods and ivory, to say nothing 
of incense, aromatics, cosmetics, asphalt, exotic plants, and pet and strange 
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animals, with a hundred other needful things.” The heads copied by Petrie, 
from Egyptian tombs, show that the physical features of all the people 
inhabiting the surrounding countries were well known to them, as well as 
their manners, industries and arts. The papers of Lockyer have shown that 
long before the Mosaic age the dwellers by the Euphrates and the Nile had 
mapped out the heavens, ascertained the movements of the moon and planets, 
established the zodiacal signs, discriminated the poles of the ecliptic and the 
equator, ascertained the law. of eclipses, and the precession of the equinoxes, 
and, in fact, had worked out all the astronomical data which can be learned 
by observation, and had applied them to practical uses. Lockyer would 
even ask us to trace this knowledge as far back as 6,000 years B. C., or into 
the post-glacial or antediluvian period; but however this may be, astronomy 
was a very old science in the time of Moses, and it is quite unnecessary to 
postulate a late date for the references to the heavens in Genesis or Job. In 
geodocy and allied arts also, the Egyptians had long before this time attained 
to a perfection never since excelled, so that our best instruments can detect 
no errors in very old measurements and levelings. The arts of architecture, 
metallurgy, and weaving had attained to the highest development; civiliza- 
tion and irrigation, with their consequent agriculture and cattle-breeding 
were old and well understood arts; and how much of science and practical 
sagacity is needed for regulating the distribution of Nile water, any one may 
learn who will refer to the reports of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff and his 
assistants. Sculpture and painting in the age of Moses had attained their 
acme, and were falling into conventional styles. Law and the acts of 
government had become fixed and settled. Theology and morals, and the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments had been elaborated into complex 
systems. Ample material existed for history, not only in monuments and 
temple inscriptions, but in detailed writings on papyrus. Egypt has left a 
wealth of records of this kind, unsurpassed by any nation, and very much of 
these belongs to the time before Moses; while, as Birch has truly said, the 
Egyptian historical texts are, ‘*in most instances, contemporaneous with the 
events they record, and written and executed under public control.” There 
was also abundance of poetical and imaginative literature, and treatises on 
medicine and other useful arts. At the Court of Pharaoh correspondence 
was carried on with all parts of the civilized world, in many languages, and 
in various forms of writing, including that of Egypt itself, that of Chaldea, 
and probably also the alphabetical writing afterwards used by the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, but which seem to have originated at a very early 
period among the Mineans, or Punites, of South Arabia. Educations were 
| carried on in institutions of various grades, from ordinary schools to univer- 
) sities. In the latter, we are told, were professors or ‘* mystery teachers” of 
Astronomy, Geography, Mining, Theology, History, and Languages, as well 
as many of the higher technical arts. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found-' 


ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 


the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell MNebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 
¥ 1889-90.—7Zell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 











once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir él- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brea for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 


phe described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 


Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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sa Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services tor the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, und the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
>On, 2 CO 6. FE a, tds ir, 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G, F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., ete. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also forthe advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground, The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. .Tiu ReECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
orf GALILEE, BY Sir CHaries WiLson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne Survey or Western Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 860 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 


missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tne AronmoLoaioaAL Work. or M. 
CieRMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod's Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tae GroroaicaL Survey or PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 


throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 


Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 


ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 


not less important. 


6. ExXoAvATIONsS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tar Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 


ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 


* to very important discoveries. 
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s. Inquiry inro Manners anv Cus- 
roms, Proverss, LEeGENDs, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 


the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ‘ 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 

titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 


Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 


Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within 
Decapolis.’” 
(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 
2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements”’ free, and 


are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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A Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Arch- 
eology and Oriental Research. 








BIBLIA, how inits sixth year, is the only publication in the United States devoted to Biblica! 
Archs@ology. Its object is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly 
Keypt. Palestine and Syria. 

here has been no more important revelation during the present century than that of the dis- 
coveries in Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already far exceeds in compass the 
whole of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands 
alone. The records already discovered confirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the 
historical portions of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Egypt and Syria are only half excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
as above it. 

The object of Bre.ia is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Egypt Ex 
ploration Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and Germar 
explorers. Attention is given also t Classical and Medimval Archmology, reviews of new books, etc 
and during the year, sketches and portraits of the great explorers will be given, and also interesting 
illustrations, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


OOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
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Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
. as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the uneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


Fh rt) $° 

The Egyptian title was /\ <> 1 | ‘The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 


passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
| with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
| virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very incomplete, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsria Pusiisuinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@’apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.co, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egytian Pantheon, etc., and a complete index to all of the words in the 
Turin Papyrus. This index istaken from M. Lieblin’s /ndex Alphabetique 
de tous les mots contenus dans le Livre des Morts. This index also costs $3.00 
to import. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 


printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 





Terms to First Subscribers: 


This work will be sent post or express paid to 
subscribers for the merely nominal price of $3.50, 


about the cost of reproducing the plates. The edition 
will be limited closely to the subscriptions, and when 
published the price will be raised to $6.00. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead, 





1l.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. ViI.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 
Ill.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 
IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


appress BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY, 


The Late Amelia B, Edwards, Ph. D., L. H. D., LL. D. (with full-page portrait), 





BY WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D., Ph. D. 


A sketch ot her life and work as an Egyptologist. Price, 10 cents. 


The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland. 


By WM. C. WINSLOW, D.C. L., LL. D. 


The present discussion about the indebtedness of America to the Dutch 
people makes this review valuable and timely. Price, 10 cents. 


For either of the above pamphlets address the 
REV. W. C. WINSLOW, 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANCIENT EGYPT 


IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCOVERIES, 


Pictorial and Descriptive. 


— By — 


Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 


Member of the American Oriental Society; 
American Philological Society; Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology of London; Royal Archeolog- 
ical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; 

Associate of the Victoria Institute, or Philo- 
scphical Society of GreatBritain; International 
Congress of Orientalists; Société d’Anthropol- 
ogie of Paris; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; one of the Local 
Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, etc., etc., and 


Rev. Camden M. Cobern, A.B., S.T.B., Ph.D. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archzxology 
of London; Associate of the Victoria Institute. 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain; 
Fellow of the Society of Science, Letters and 
Arts of London; Member of the International 
Congress of Orientalists; of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy; one of the 
Local Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt and 
Palestine Exploration Funds, etc., etc. 


With an Introduction by 


Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, Ph.D., D.D. LL.D., 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This great work is the most complete 
History of Egypt that has ever been pub- 
lished. The authors have devoted years to 
the study of Egyptian history, language 
and literature, and in the preparation of 
this work have utilized the great -mass of 
material, works of great size and cost, 
published by foreign governments, and 
quite inaccessible to the general public. 
They have also used the great number of 
monographs upon special subjects, written 
by English, French and German Egypt- 
ologists. 

The work contains nearly one thousand 
illustrations, many of them full-page half- 
tones, illustrating the most noted monu- 
ments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscrip- 
tions, drawings, paintings, sculptures, 
wood carvings, domestic and the decorat- 
ive arts, and the government, laws, relig- 
ion, arts, sciences, literature and domestic 
life of the inhabitants of Ancient Egypt. 

Many of the illustrations are from recent 
acquisitions to the Museums at Boulak, 
London, Paris and Berlin, and have never 
before been published. 

The book is printed on very heavy book 
paper, 13 x 17 inches, and is sent free of 
expense, in heavy pasteboard rolls, at just 
the actual cost to produce it, viz. 50 cents a 
part, or $12.00 complete. 

The book is to be completed in xxiv 
monthly parts, xvi of which are ready, and 
will be sent express paid. The remaining 
partscan be paid for ondelivery each month. 

Prospectus will be sent upon application. 

Address, 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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It gives aweekly Summary of Periodical Litera- 
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icle of Current Events. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘It seems 
to me to supply a want which is felt alike by pro- 
fessed scholars and common readers. It will 
prove a valued accession to our libraries.” 

Prof. E. W. Whipple, of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Ohio, writes: ‘‘‘The Liter- 
ary Digest’ saves considerable money and much 
valuable time by giving me the most important 
things in the best newspapers, magazines and re- 
views of the world in a condensed form.” 

Senator John J. Ingalls says: ‘“‘The Liter- 
ary Digest presents a comprehensive and.cosmo- 
politan scheme, which, if properly conducted, 
will abolish provincialism in letters, and enlarge 
the boundaries of atc a " 
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